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and plate and pictures from conquered territories ;
and in his sumptuous rooms in the Luxembourg,
Barras, the most profligate of the Directors, gave
an example which was faithfully copied through
all the descending circles of the official hierarchy.

In the history of revolutions certain broad pheno-
mena constantly present themselves. They rise out of
real and admitted grievances, and receive support
from the generous emotions and sometimes from the
most enlightened speculation of the age ; they begin
in moderation, they steadily increase in violence,
they end in the ostracism of their opponents. Then
an inevitable revulsion sets in. Men begin to ask
themselves why they have been carried so far, and
whether the policy into which they have been driven
really expresses their original meaning. In proportion
as their initial ideal was high, their disappointment
is great at the harsh and ugly close of so many pleasant
sentiments and hopes. But meanwhile the Revolution
has created a mass of vested interests, swelling in
proportion to its duration and dangerous to disturb ;
and in this fact lies a problem of infinite difficulty.
Hateful as is the present, the past was still more
odious : the interests menaced by reaction coalesce
together to defend their new acquisitions, and a
dangerous period of uncertainty and oscillation
ensues, marked often by a recrudescence of severity
as one or other party obtains the mastery, and con-
tinuing until out of weariness or statesmanship some
working compromise can be found.

So it was with the French Revolution. It began
in the idealism of 1789, rose to the Terror of 1793,
and sank to the compromise of 1799, which only the
authority of a despot could procure and enforce.